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Epmunp K. Prerce, of Manchester, died 2d of 
8d month, 1862, aged 26 years. 


In this uncertain world we know not what a 
day ‘may bring forth. It is, therefore, very un- 
wise to put off the great work of conversion, 
that one thing needful, till to-morrow. To-day, 
while it is called to-day, it is well to hear God’s 
voice, and to flee to Christ for salvation, that, 
whether longer or shorter, the life may be de- 
voted to his service. And if the period allotted 
to the Christian believer for letting his light 
shine before men, in proving his faith by good 
works, be very brief, and there be little or no 
opportunity in the last hour to tell of the Re- 
deemer’s felt presence and love, the greater is 
the consolation to survivors when the youthful 
disciple, rooted and grounded in Christ, has 
given evidence that even during the short race, 
quickly cut off by the hand that “doeth all 
things well,”’ the fruits of the Spirit were being 
brought forth to the Lord’s praise. An inter- 
esting illustration of this is found in the subject 
of this record. 

Edmund Kell Pierce was born in Tasmania, 
about the time that his parents were attracted 
to the Society of Friends raised up in Hobart 
Town, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
James Backhouse aud George W. Walker. He 
was brought to England at an early age, and 
had the privilege of an education at Croydon 
tchool. There he did not exhibit any very 
bright promise; and sometimes the natural 
energy of his character so far degenerated into 
stubbornness, that he became a source of anxiety 
to those who had the care of him and watched 
over him for good. On leaving the school he 
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resided with his father in the Isle of Wight, 
and assisted him in the*boot and shoe trade. 
As he grew towards manhood he was placed for 
improvement with some friends in the same 
business of a more extensive character, in the 
West of England: where, so far as regarded 
his attention to business, he gave satisfaction. 
But here, as at home, his love of pleasure proved 
asnare to him: his engaging appearance and 
manners caused his company to be sought by the 
gay and thoughtless, and he took delight in 
joining them in the excitement of music and 
dancing parties, seldom free from evils of vari- 
ous kinds. There seemed but little prospect at 
this time, of an after-life of Christian devoted- 
ness and usefulness. 

On returning to his father’s house at New- 
port, he threw his energies into the business, 
and pursued it with avidity and success. But 
it soon became evident that “ the Spirit of Truth 
who convinceth of sin,” was at work in his 
heart, and did not allow him to give himself up 
to the world. The recollection of past time 
misspent, amidst the many temptations into 
which his former pursuits had led him, and the 
consequent neglect of the higher interests of 
his soul, were often causes of deep regret and’ 
sorrow. Greatly helped, at this time, by the 
kind counsel and encouragement of a dear aged 
friend at Croydon, between whom and himself 
a large measure of love continued to exist, a 
change of a decided character took place. He 
was favored to experience that repentance which 
needeth not to be repented of, and that faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ which justifies from sin. 
He withdrew from the company of those with 
whom he had associated in scenes of amuse- 
ment, and when asked to join the Rifle Corps 
with which several of his former companions 
had connected themselves, he steadily refused, 
urging the precepts of Christ, and the peaceable 
nature of the Gospel dispensation, as his reason 
for so doing. Regularly seen in his place in 
our meetings for worship, his conduct and con- 
versation gave evidence of the deepening work 
of grace in his heart; and after steadily pursit- 
ing his consistent course for a considerable time, 
he made application to the Monthly Meeting 
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of Poole and Southampton to be received into 
membership; which after due consideration, 
was complied with. 

Some time before this he had taken a promi- 
nent part in a free school for boys opened at 
Newport, giving up two evenings a week for 
the purpose ; in addition to this he took a class 
in a First-day school in the town, and in both 
establishments he was much beloved by the 
children and the teachers, while he was careful 
to act consistently with the Christian principles 
of the religious Society of which he had become 
amember. He felt a lively interest also in the 
“ Young Men’s Christian Association,” though 
on conscientious grounds, stated with much 
candor and simplicity, he felt himself restrained 
from enrolling his name amongst them. The 
society for promoting total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks claimed his earnest co-opera- 
tion, and for several years he acted as Secretary, 
during which time a large number of persons 
took the pledge, and some interesting cases of 
reformation occurred. 

In 1860 he was united in marriage with E. 
A. Tyler, of Reading, and removed to Man- 
chester, having entered into partnership with a 
Friend of that place. His leaving Newport was 
looked upon as a public loss. Not only had he 


filled, since his change of heart and life, 
places of public usefulness, but his growth in 
grace and Christian experience had been re- 
marked with interest by those who knew him 


best. Gentle, kind, and affectionate, his tender 
feelings flowed especially toward the fallen and 
degraded, and he was always ready with the 
language of encouragement to these, seeking 
them out and endeavoring to lead them to Jesus, 
that their feet might be turned into the paths 
of righteousness. It was no wonder that much 
regret should be felt and expressed by his 
friends and companions in usefulness, on his 
departure from the place where he had so much 
endeared himself. 

Removing from the very small meeting of 
Newport to the large one of Manchester, he was 
of course comparatively unknown in the latter. 
But his close attention to his religious duties 
soon disclosed the real worth of his Christian 
character, and it was not long before he mani- 
fested the same unwearied exertions for the 
good of others which had marked his previous 
course. He soon won the affection and esteem 
of many of the members of the meeting to which 
he now belonged, and entered diligently into 
several fields of usefulness in that large city. 

The deep interest which he felt on behalf of 
those in the humbler walks of life whose oppor- 
tunities for instruction had been neglected in 
youth, led him to promote the forming of an 
adult class for these in the First-day school kept 
by ‘Friends; and it was chiefly through his 
means that a working-men’s Temperance So- 
ciety was established in his own neighborhood. 
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These efforts for their good were gratefully 
recognised by those who were the objects of his 
Christian solicitude, and proved a great help 
and encouragement to his fellow-laborers in the 
field of general usefulness. 

He felt that much had been forgiven him, 
and he loved much. Earnest was his desire to 
win souls to Christ; and there were seasons 
when he was not without an apprehension that 
he might be called to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel. Feelings like these he had disclosed to 
his beloved wife, with the expression of a deep 
sense of the great responsibility of such a ser- 
vice, and his own unfitness for it. A few weeks 
only before his death, on returning from a 
First-day evening meeting, he said to her: “| 
have had such a beautiful meeting, my dear; 
such a sweet feeling of peace came over me, 
and I felt the words of Isaiah (1x. 31,) foreibly 
presented to my mind several times, but I found 
that the time was not yet come for me to give 
utterance to them.” He no doubt “did well 
that it was in his heart” thus to stand ready 
for the service of his Lord; but He, “ whose 
ways are unsearchable,” had other designs re- 
specting him. 

On Fourth-day, the 26th of Second month, he 
complained of a bilious attack, and, much to his 
regret, was unable to attend the Teachers’ Meet- 
ing. He kept the house next day, and not 
feeling better, medical advice was obtained. His 
case was not considered serious, and on Seventh- 
day he thought himself a little improved, and 
quite enjoyed some pleasant visits from his 
friends. During the day he spent some time in 
the perusal of the Life of Dr. Arnold, portions 
of which alluding to sudden death he read to 
his wife, remarking that “it was well that we 
did not know what was before us, such know- 
ledge being wisely hid from us.” Little did 
either of them then think how soon they would 
be called upon to part. About twelve o’clock 
that night he was not so well, and asked his 
wife to sit up till he was gone to sleep. After 
awhile he said with much feeling, “ Pray for 
me, dear ; ”’ he soon added, “ Farewell, my love,” 
and fell asleep. He spoke no more; the next 
morning his wife found him unconscious ; all 
efforts to revive him failed; and in the after- 
noon of the same day he quietly breathed his 
last—a striking example of the importance and 
the blessedness of securing an interest in Christ 
and the power of his redeeming love, in time of 
health—of “leaving nothing to a dying hour 
but to die.” Go and do likewise !—Ann. Monitor. 


“ PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.” 

A number of ministers were assembled for 
the discussion of difficult questions, and among 
others it was asked how the command “ to pray 
without ceasing” could be complied with. Vs- 
rious suppositions were started, and at length 
one.of the number was appointed to write a2 
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essay upon it, to be read at the next monthly 
meeting, which, being heard by a plain, sensi¢ 
ble servant girl, she exclaimed, “ What! a 
whole month wanted to tell the meaning of that 
text? Itis one of the easiest in the Bible.” 
‘Well, well,” said an old minister, “ Mary, 
what can you say about it? let us know how you 
understand it; can you pray all the time?” “ Oh 
yes, sir.” “ What, when you have so many 
things to do?” ‘ Why, sir, the more I have 
todo, the more I can pray.” “Indeed! well, 
Mary, do let us know how it is, for most people 
think otherwise.” ‘ Well, sir,’ said the girl, 
‘When I first open my eyes in the morning, I 
pray,‘ Lord, open the eyes of my understanding ;’ 
and while I am dressing, I pray that I may be 
clothed with the robe of righteousness ; and 
when I have washed me, I ask for the washing 
of regeneration ; and as I begin to work, I pray 
that I may have strength equal to my day; 
when I begin to kindle up the fire, I pray that 
God’s work may revive in my soul; and as I 
sweep out the house, I pray that my heart may 
be cleansed from all impurities; and while pre- 
paring and partaking of breakfast, I desire to 
be fed with the hidden manna and the sincere 
milk of the word; and as I am busy with the 
little children, I look up to God as my Father, 
and pray for the spirit of adoption, that I may 
be his child ; and so on all day. Everything I 
do furnishes me with a thought for prayer.” 
“Enough, enough,” cried the old minister, 
“these things are revealed to babes, and often 
hid from the wise and prudent. Go on, Mary,” 
said he, “ pray without ceasing. And as for 
us, my brethren, let us bless the Lord for this 
exposition, and remember that He has said, 
‘the meek will He guide in judgment.”’ 

The essay, as a matter of course, was not con- 


sidered necessary after the occurrence of this 
little event. 


The Earl received us respectfully, though I 
was then become an utter stranger to him; for 
he did not at all know me, nor did I presently 
make myself known. He ordered a couple of 
armed chairs to be placed for us, and bid us sit 
down by him; which, when done, and some oc- 
casional expressions past between him and the 
doctor, I being silent, and my mind inwardly 
exercised at the same time, and waiting an. apt 
opportunity for matters of some other conse- 
= the Earl and I fell into discourse after 
this manner. 

“ Mr. Story,” said he, “ are you anything re- 
lated to the Story’s in Cumberland?” Yes, 
said I, Thomas Story, of Justice Town, is my 
father. “Did you know Mr. James Appleby, 
a friend of yours, who lived on a farm of mine 
at Askerton?” Yes, very well. “I have the 
bad news to tell you, that he is lately dead. He 
was a good industrious man, and improved that 
estate much since he had the management of 
it; and, I think, your people are generally sober 
and industrious, and few of you poor.’ We 
ought to be so, said I, for our principles lead us 
both to sobriety and industry. “The great 
end of the Christian religion,” said he, “ being 
to mortify and subdue the passions, irregular 
desires, and appetites of men, I see no people 
in the world come up to that as you do; but 
cannot apprehend by what means you arrive at 
these attainments. It cannot be anything 
preached among you that works such effects; 
for I have been at some of your meetings, and 
heard some of you preach, but could not make 
anything at all of it; and have also read 
some of your books, but could not make much 
more sense of them than of your preaching; 80 
that I am still at_ a loss what to think of you in 
matiers of religion. I knew a young man ia 
the north of England, whom, perhaps, you 
might also know, a brother of Mr. Appleby’s, 
as wild a young fellow as was in England ; but, 
by some means or other, turning Quaker, was 
no sooner under that profession than he became 
a very sober, good man.” 

No doubt, said I, but thou hast read the 
Scriptures, and mayest remember what Christ 
said to his disciples a little before he suffered ; 
‘Tt is expedient for you that I go away ; for if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come: 
But if I go away, I will pray the Father, and he 
shall send you another Comforter, even the 
Spirit of Truth, which the Father will send in 
my name; he shall lead you into all Truth, and 
bring all things into your remembrance, what- 
ever I have said unto you. Again, I will not 
leave you comfortless ; I will come again unte 

ou.” 

P Here is the Spirit of Truth promised, which 
is no other than the Spirit of Christ; and is 
the same which was promised of God by his 
rophet, where he saith, “I will give him a 
ight to the Gentiles, and a covenant to the 





FARL OF CARLISLE AND THOS. sTORY, 17]8. 


When the present Earl of Carlisle was a boy, 
he was at that city (London) with his grand- 
father, then governor of the castle there, and I 
was, at the same time, at school in that city ; 
which occasioned my being admitted into the 
acquaintance and favor of this young nobleman. 
And as I had then a strong affection for him, 
it did not wear out all this tract of time, notwith- 
standing the several changes both in him and 
me, and our differing circumstances; so that 
I had an inclination to see him, and speak with 
him, which I had not done in many years. \Ac- 
cordingly, taking Dr. Gilbert Heathcote in my 
company, partly to introduce me, he being physi- 
cian to some of the family, and known tothe earl, 
I went one morning, about nine, to his lodgings 
in Greek Street; when the doctor and I were 
called up into his chamber, where we found him 
, in his gown and slippers. 
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people :” and as the Holy Scriptures elsewhere 
testify, “He is that true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” And 
of whom the Apostle saith, “ Believe in the 
light, that ye may be children of the light ; and 
if children, then heirs.” Now, though we, in 
and of ourselves, have been like other men, 
incident and subject to many failings and weak- 
nesses, yet, it being given us to believe in the 
Lord Jesus, not only as he came in the flesh in 
that day, but also aa he is the light of the world, 
we do not only find that his Spirit, as he said, 
reproved ns for our sins, but is also become our 
Comforter and Supporter, as we have repented 
and left them off; and according to his promise, 
by degrees, leads into all the necessary truths 
ot the Gospel, and out of evil into righteous- 
ness; giving us also to experience the end of 
his manifestations, the destruction of the works 
of the Devil, the mortification of our lusts, ap- 
petites, and passions, and to be created anew to 
good works, through him our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. And what difference there is be- 
tween us and other men, and in our present 
from our former state, it is the Lord that hath 
done it, and not ourselves ; for we have nothing 
to boast of but the mercies of God in him. 

Then said the earl, “ If the Spirit of Christ 
and his light be all one, and that light be in all 
men, why does it not work the same effect in 
allmen? Why have I not power over my in- 
elinations as well as you over yours?” 

Then said Dr. Heathcote, ‘ 1 was once in my 
time wild enough ; I would have done fourteen 
exercises with any man in England; but, when 
it pleased God, by the manifestation of his divine 
light, to convince me of the vanity of these 
things, and the error of my course of life, through 
faith in this light, and obedience to its discov- 
eries, [ am now reformed and got over those 
_ lusts and appetites of many kinds, which once 
were over me; and as I keep to that light, and 
not otherwise, I am daily preserved: And the 
true reason of men’s being overcome by evil is 
because they believe not in that divine manifes. 
tation, which manifests it to be evil, but go on 
to act the same things after they do see them to 
be wrong: but as when men leave off evil when 
they see it, through the power and virtue of the 
discoverer, then they have further manifesta- 
tions of that light that discovers it, and greater 
power over their corruptions, till all be discov- 
ered, and all subdued ; and then there is a liberty 
and enjoyment in the Truth, which far exceeds 
all the enjoyments of this world, and a satisfac- 
tion which nothing else can give: and therefore, 
if thou would be rid of anything thou finds 
amiss in thyself, thou must not act again the 
same thing thou hast once seen to be evil, or 
élse there never can be any reformation.” 

‘ Then said the earl (of his own accord and 
without anything particularly introductory 
theréto by either-of us,) “You are a very use- 
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ful people in the nation, and, I think, deserve 
encouragement as well as any in it. I know your 
people are not generally satisfied with the affir- 
mation ; because I have been often applied to 
for relief of such as have suffered that way, and 
have always done what I could to relieve them, 
and have helped many : But as the king and gov- 
ernment look upon you favorably, it were better 
you were relieved by law ; and if you will move 
the Parliament for further relief, you shall not 
want any help I can make you; and, I know, 
many are inclined to favor you on that account: 
And what do you want besides this ?” 

Then I said, We are very sensible of the 
good intentions of the government in what they 
have already done on that account ; but as thou 
has been pleased to observe (though we are not 
come at this time to make any complaint about 
it,) we were not generally easy in it: And as 
the king and nobility, in some other cases, have 
been as fathers and supports unto us, 80 we were 
glad to see their good inclinations still, and 
hoped we should not desire any unreasonable 
thing, there being one wherein we yet want 
your further aid; and that is, to be further re- 
lieved ayainst the tyranny and oppression of 
your priests ; and I hope, said I (by the way,) 
the Legislature of Great Britain will, in due 
time, take care, that it shall never more be in 
the power of the clergy to jostle the throne. 

Then said the earl, ‘‘ You would not have us, 
I hope, break in upon the laws, and deprive the 
ministers of the maintenance the law provides 
them ? at least till we can see as you see.” 

No, said I, we are very far from desiring 
anything that may bring the least reflection, or 
any just imputation of blame, upon any of you ; 
but are as careful of your true honor as you 
yourselves can be: nor do we desire to lead you 
into any inconveniency, or blameworthy thing, 
if it were in our power; and so far are we 
from setting up any new craft, under any new 
umbrage, that we would have all men to see 
with their own eyes, and not to undertake any- 
thing, but upon sure and certain grounds: but 
as the legislature, with very good intent, have 
made laws for the more easy recovery of what 
you call their dues, these laws prove very op- 
— to many poor, honest, industrious fami- 

ies: for so mean spirited are some of your 
country justices in divers part of the nation, 
and under theinfluence of the worst natured sort 
of your clergy, that where the demand may hap- 
pen to be but a groat, sixpence ora shilling, 
some of them will award the highest fees the 
law allows, which is ten shillings; which, 
though a small sum among you great men, is 
much to those who must earn it with the sweat 
of their brows, at two pence; four pence, six 
pence or twelve pencea day: And besides this, 
the former destructive ways of proceeding in 
the Exchequer for tythes being still left in the 
power of your priests, many of them decline the 
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more gentle way which the law provides, and 
make choice of this, if, peradventure, they may 
at least ruin and destroy some of us; which we 
hope may not be unworthy of the further con- 
sideration of our superiors, so inclinable to equity 
in our favor. 

“ Now,” said he, “you say something which, 
as you say, may bear some further consideration : 
and I know some of your people have suffered by 
exorbitant fees ; for as complaint has been made 
to me, I have relieved several on that account: 
But, pray, on this occasion, upon what ground 
do you refuse to pay tythes; were they not 
commanded of God?” 

Wedonot deny but that they were commanded 
of God; but they were made payable to the 
tribe of Levi, and located in the land of Canaan 
only, a country at the head of the Mediterranean 
Sea, in Asia; but, by the coming of Christ, 
there is an end of that law by which tythes were 
given, and an end of this tribe (though your 
clergy still pray for themselves under that name, 
the better to insinuate their pretended right,) 
and the land itself where they were payable, 
now in the hands of the Turks; so that the 
reason of the thing failing, the thing itself also 
fails: And since God by the death of his Son, 
the great high priest and bishop of the soul, 
hath rejected that tribe, and that service, and 
established a new one, to whom he hath said, 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give ;” we do 
not find he hath empowered any of the princes 
of the Gentiles to assign any maintenance for 
his ministers : but as they have been deceived 
by thesubtility of the craft to impose upon man- 
kind by laws on that account, so by that wis- 
dom, which, in due time, will arise among them, 
they will yet be instrumental to undo what they 
have done, and leave religion and the Gospel 
upon its own bottom, which needs no other 
helper than its own Author, or maintenance for 
its ministers, but what itself commands; and 
they are really such as labor with all their 
might to make the Gospel they preach without 
charge: so far are they from destroying the 
people for the maintenance of their bodies, that 
they have no other reason or inducement for 
what they do, but obedience to the calling of 
God, and the good of souls; whereas the end 
of hirelings, though supported by law, is their 
own bellies. 

(To be concluded.) 


PETER JONES. 


Some years ago, one of the North American 
Indian chiefs visited England, and told a tale 
in something like the following words :—“I 
was a worshipper of the sun and moon and stars, 
some 14 years ago, when I heard a missionary 
preach of the beautiful heaven, into which, he 
said, all the righteous should enter, and of a 
dreadful hell into which all the wicked must be 
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cast. I asked ‘is there any chance of a Chip- 
pewa Indian getting to Heaven?’ I was told, 
‘oh yes,—heaven is opened to all who believe in 
Jesus, God’s dear Son; if we come through 
Him, we shall find a warm welcome and a ready 
entrance.’ I was glad at this, for my sins began 
to trouble me; I was like one of our Indian 
deer when it is shot by the hunter; it flies 
over the hills and prairies, until it becomes 
weary with its exertions, and faint with loss of 
blood ; it falls down and turns, first on one side, 
and then on the other side, and at last it dies. 
Thusit was with me; the pain in my heart rankled 
sorely, and I could get no rest from its smart. 
But I prayed to God ; however, I thought God 
would only hear me if I prayed in the English 
language. I did not know much English, but 
I said, ‘O Christ, have mercy upon me, poor 
sinner, poor Indian.’ About that time I was 
asked out to dine. Before dinner, a blessing 
was asked, in the English language. ‘ Ah,’ I 
thought, ‘God understands that;’ but after 
dinner, thanks were returned in the Chippewa 
language, and I thought, ‘If God understands 
your Chippewa, he will understand mine.’ I 
went home; I crept up into a little hay-loft, and 
in my native tongue, I poured out my heart 
before the Lord ; I said with Jacob, ‘O Christ, 
I will not let thee go except thou bless me,’ and 
before the day broke my heart was full of joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. I then strove 
to make known to my fellow men the blessed- 
ness of the Gospel I had received. I established 
a school, and, among other scholars, I had 30 
married women, who taught their husbands at 
night what they had learned during the day. 
I had, however, but one spelling-book, and one 
Testament. My spelling-book I took to pieces, and 
gave a leaf to each scholar; my Bible was passed 
from hand tohand. Our progress was very slow, 
so I thought I would come to the country 
whence the Bibles came, to look out for help. 
And now, my dear friends, I have told my tale; © 
and I want to ask you if you will give me some 
Bibles and spelling-books to take hack to my 
dear children.” 

The response of the hall to this appeal was, 
“We will! we will!” And soon afterwards, 
freighted with a large supply, the Indian went 
back to his own country, and lived and labored 
for Christ. In the “Times” obituary, subse- 
quently appeared this brief record, “ Died in 
North West America, (on such a day,) Peter 
Jones, Missionary and Chief.” 


—_——-~1--___—_ 
TO-DAY. 


Time past is gone, thou canst not it recall; 
Time is, thou bast, improve the portion small; 
Time future is not, and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee. 


—_————~— 


Better suffer wrong than do wrong. 
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FRIENDS IN INDIA. 


From the British Friend of the present 
month we extract the following : 


EXTRACTS FROM LeTrers oF Russet JEF- 
FREY.—‘‘ 2d Month, 21st.—We followed our lug- 
gage to the railway floating bridge that crosses 
the Hooghley to Hourah, whence we started at 
1l a. M. for Burdwan. The company of na- 
tives (passengers by third-class) was astonish- 






































packages, making a very great chattering, and 
pushed about like so many sheep by the Euro- 
pean railway: officials, too many of whom bear 
sad marks of drunkenness and dissipation. 
We reached Burdwan about 2 a. M., and found 
an excellent hotel near the station, like a small 
mansion ina park. After our dinner we took 
a ghorie, and drove to the maharajah’s palace. 
We could not see him until to morrow, but he 
gave us an order to see his palace, gardens, Xe. 
The palace was very sumptuously fitted up with 
complete suites of rooms in English style, noble 
staircase, statuary, and pictures. The gardens 
were well kept up, with many choice flowers, and 
tanks abounding with large tame fish. In the 
menagerie were lions, lionesses, tigers, panthers, 
giraffes, a rhinoceros, alligators, monkeys, os- 
triches, pelicans, &c. 

22d, First-day.—About ten o’clock sat down 
by ourselves in our parlor, and about 12 we 
went to the palace. We were introduced to the 
maharajah, who received us quite alone. We 
afterwards went to the Church of England mis- 
sion, where Whertbretch was—an extremely 
pretty church, with schools for about twenty 
boys and thirty-five girls. The only missionary 
there was a German named Stein. He proposed 
our having a meeting to morrow evening at the 
mission school-room in the town at 6:30, and 
he would send notices. Henry Hipsley and I 
had a delightful quiet evening alone at the 
hotel. The balmy: air, the singing birds, the 
brilliant sky—were well suited to a First-day 
repose; and many are our preservations and 
comforts, not unattended with trials and dis- 
couragements within and without. May our 
faith and love to our God and Saviour increase 
more and more. 

23d.—After breakfast the rajah sent a nice 
carriage and three servants, which took us to 
his boys’ school, where 450 are educated. An 
English gentleman was voluntarily teaching the 
elder boys English. There is no Scripture in- 
troduced ; but a lesson they were reading on 
Truth, opened the way for our addressing them 
on ‘ What is Truth ? and the general untruthful- 
ness of the human family. They were very at- 
tentive, and seemed to understand the subject. 
The heathen generally disregard truth and hon- 
esty too. We went next to the Government 
normal school, and to the Church mission 
school, where the Bible is taught ; and the boys, 
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about 250, seemed brighter. We went next to 
the jail—about 800 natives. No European, 
though sometimes a few, there. No native 
Christian has been a prisoner. The prisoners 
looked very healthy. They are well employed. 
The jail was clean, though its hospital did not 
seem so, or well attended to. We went at 6:30 
to a meeting we had appointed at the English 
mission school. About 200 natives were pres- 
ent—very few English. The gospel message 
flowed freely to those thirsting after God. 
After the meeting many pressed around us, to 
know if we should remain or come again. They 
seemed hardly able to part from us, and said it 
was just such meetings they wanted. There 
were very few of them professed Christians. 
Some of the rajah’s council of five were pres- 
ent. In the close of the day we have gratefully 
to acknowledge, “Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us.” May we render to him all the praise. 

24th.—Started at 11-20 for Monghyr, which 
we reached about 10-30 p. M., and drove to 
Wood’s hotel. 

25th.—We visited the Baptist schools. Little 
English taught, and in low condition. About 
thirty children present. We went to the jail, 
where were 450 prisoners, many in irons. They 
are employed in hand-making paper, mustard, 
oil-pressing, weaving, spinning, rope and carpet 
making—all natives. They look healthy and 
clean. In the afternoon Alexander Christian 
sent a nice ghorie, and two strong horses, to take 
us to some hot springs about five miles off, the 
temperature about 160°. Some natives were at 
a spring near, wetting their foreheads for the 
remission of sins, and the priests were receiving 
the price money. In the evening we went to 
the Baptist chapel to a meeting. Henry Hips- 
ley’s certificate was read, and we each addressed 
them. It was a refreshing time, and we trust 
owned of our good Lord. 

26th.—Started at 9 to go by rail to Beehee, 
through a woody, hilly country, succeeded by 
extensive level plains, cultivated with indigo, 
white poppy, dahl, tobacco, castor oil, oats, 
wheat, &c, with groves of mangoe trees. We 
passed the Soane Bridge, a mile long, thought 
to be next in extent to the Montreal bridge, 
and arrived at § Pp. M. at the castle-like mansion 
of Alexander Thomson. Our host and his 
partners were very kind to us, and, we hear, 
are very thoughtful and humane in the treat- 
ment of their Ryots, who number, we believe, 
100,000, in forty villages. May our visit have 


been blessed to our friends, as our first intro- 
duction to an indigo planter’s establishment was 
interesting to us. 


27th—We left about 5 p. M., and reached 


Benares before 10 o’clock that night, by rail, 
crossing from the station.a bridge of about 50 
boats over the Ganges, to the city, and the Vic- 
toria Hotel, kept by a native Christian. 


28¢h.—We called on J. Blake, of the London 
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Missionary Society, who received us most cor- 
dially, and introduced us to two brother mis- 
sionaries. The wife of one of them has a nice 
girls’-school and orphan asylum, which we went 
to see. They are taught and boarded, and seem 
altogether nicely cared for. We called also on 
the Baptist missionary. 

3d month 1st, First-day—We sat down to- 
gether; my mind felt much cast down through 
abounding infirmities and discouragements, but 
towards the close things felt a little brighter. 
H. H. was enabled sweetly to supplicate for us. 
How needful the spirit of prayer and hopeful 
dependence for us amidst so much darkness 
around, and so many daily distractions and new 
circumstances. 

2d.—Rose in the early, cool morning, and 
went, accompanied by our friend Blake, to the 
Church mission schools. We went on to the 
Monkey Temple, a very beautiful building of 
an elaborately carved red stone, with a gilded 
spire, adjoining a very fine tank of water, and 
surrounded in part by fine old tamarind trees, 
amongst the branches of which and over the 
temple 500 monkeys wander about with grace- 
ful agility ; some of their springs from bough 
to bough were wonderfully clever. The Hin- 


doos worship a hideous figure called the Monkey 
God ; and on the priest opening the door of the 
temple, we saw the ugly object of their venera- 
tion—certainly a living monkey is better than 


their dead god. “ Arise, O Lord, scatter thy 
enemies, and let them who hate thee flee before 
thee” and thy light. We returned to our 
friend Blake’s to breakfast, where we met three 
gentlemen, and afterwards called on Dr. Lazarus, 
a good physician, who attends some of the dis- 
pensaries ; then on General Campbell and Col. 
Cormac, who both received us most cordially, 
and freely allowed us to appoint a meeting for 
the soldiers, for Sixth-day morning, of which 
they will give notice. They most heartily wel- 
comed us, and sympathized with our object, 
much more so than some professed soldiers and 
ministers of Jesus Christ. How much do some 
of those man-made systems hinder the free 
course of the life-giving word, when refresh- 
ingly sent forth from the fountain of living 
waters, through channels in their view too small, 
or not made in their fashion; and as regards 
themselves, if getting any pure water to hand to 
the people, it is frozen and fearfully cold before 
it is given them; but we have met with very 
few such in this land, where we trust the spirit- 
ual warmth accompanies the outward heat. We 
afterwards called on the Commissioner—chief 
man of the place. He received us civilly, and 
promises us an elephant to ride through the city 
on, and any other little matter that he can serve 
usin. We dined at Charles Horne’s, the judge 
here. He is extremely kind and friendly. The 
commissioner, magistrate, and judge are, we 
hear, anxious to do what they can for us. 
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3d.—Went before breakfast to the jail and 
lunatic asylum, and blind and indigent institu- 
tion—the latter a nice place, founded by a na- 
tive. The jail beautifully clean, roomy, and 
prisoners classified ; the boys taught in a school, 
some few learn English. The prisoners are 
employed in weaving carpets, towels, and also 
silver thread, shawls, and gold brocade, valued 
at £30 for 8 yards. Many were employed in 
grinding meal, others pressing mustard oil, and 
paper-making. Though many were in irons, 
they looked healthy and fairly cheerful: there 
were about 1600, all natives, and 130 lunatics. 

4th.—The heat is so great, that from 11 to 5 
we sit writing or occupied in our rooms, with 
the Venetian blinds closed, to keep out the hot 
air. Thermometer 90° in the shade. About 7 
we started in a ghorie, accompanied by the 
magistrate’s champrossee on horseback, for Assi 
Ghul, a landing-place, about three miles off on 
the Ganges, where the Rajah’s boat was waiting 
for us, nicely covered and cushioned, moved by 
paddle-wheels turned by the foot. We went 
slowly about two miles down the Ganges, to the 
bridge of boats. No language can describe the 
Oriental beauty of the various ghots and build- 
ings. The river makes a half-moon course ; and 
the ghots are ascended by steps from 60 to 100 
feet high, some new, some old with the trees 
growing in the ruins—the picturesque forms of 
the numerous temples in the morning sun, with 
the gilded cupolas—the strings of water-carriers 
in light dresses—a horse, a donkey, some goats 
—but above all the hundreds and thousands of 
bathers in the holy river, at this their most holy 
city—and washing their vessels, er performing 
their devotions—make up a picture as unique 
as it is wonderful and painful in the extreme. 
When we feel that this city is almost wholly 
given over to idolatry, we, humanly speaking, 
seem powerless amongst it all.” 

Respecting Russell Jeffrey and his compan- 
ions, “our own correspondent” in Calcutta 
writes us as follows :—‘‘ We have had two notes 
from Joseph B. Pease, since he and his party 
left this, and as they contain a few words about 
their movements, I am dropping thee a few 
lines, hoping they may prove acceptable. The 
first note is dated Burdwan, 23d of 2d month, 
1863. The Rajah received the Friends very 
courteously when they presented their letter of 
introduction. On the evening of the 23d they 
held a public meeting, very much to their satis- 
faction ; about 200 were present. They visited 
the various schools, &c., in a carriage kindly 
sent for their use by the Rajah. On their way 
from Burdwan to Benares they halted at Mon- 
ghyr, to visit some friends of ours, to whom we 
gave letters of introduction to the Friends. 
They seemed very much pleased with their visit 
to Burrows and Thomson, who gave them a 
good deal of insight into Mofussel (country) 
life. They went through the indigo factory, 
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and rode through Jugdespore station. It wasthe 
celebrated Jugdespore jungle at the time of the 
mutiny. The whole tract of land was given 














services to government during the mutiny, and 














valuable. The party intend to remain in 








this (3d) month, as they wish to attend a mis- 




















the 27th of 2d month.” ® 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1863. 














The British Friend of the 1st inst. says: 














lic meeting on Fifth-day, the 5th of 3d month, 
at Cootehill, proceeded to Dublin, with his 
companion, John B. Haughton, of Cork ; attend- 




















morning meeting, and a public meeting at seven in 
the evening, when some tracts were distributed. 
At his request a public meeting was appoint- 
ed at Kingstown, in the Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, at which from seventy to eighty persons 
were present; at the conclusion some tracts 
were circulated. On the 10th, Third-day, he 
attended the Monthly Meeting in Dublin, on 
Fourth-day at meeting with Friends of Church- 
town, and in the evening at a public meeting 
there, which was but very thinly attended ; at 
Fifth-day meeting in Wicklow, and a public one 
in the evening, which was well attended, though 
not crowded. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting 
was held at Manchester on 15th and 16thult., 
and was largely attended. Our dear friends, J. 
L. Eddy, of Ohio, and Edward Brewin, of Lei- 
cester, with certificates, were present, as also 
John Pease, Josiah Forster, and George Bot- 
tomley, part of the Yearly Meeting’s commit- 
tee. John L. Eddy was at Winslow meeting 
on First-day, the 19th ult., at Ashton-on-Mersey 
on Fourth-day, the 22d, and at Manchester 
Meeting on Fifth-day, the 23d of 4th month. 
On Sixth-day, the 24th, he proceeded, via Holy- 
head, to Dublin, intending to be at the Yearly 
Meeting there, which commenced on the 26th. 

The following ministers were in attendance 
at the Yearly Meeting: John L. Eddy, of 
Ohio; Joseph Thorp, of Halifax ; Joseph Jes- 
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free for ever, I believe, to the above firm, for 
the property has been cleared and made very 
B-nares for eight or ten days, until the 9th of 


sionary conference at Mirzapore about that 
time. They reached Benares on the evening of 


“John L. Eddy, of Ohio, after attending a pub- 


ed Sixth-day meeting in the city, also First-day 
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per, of Preston; Joseph John Dymond, of 


Bradford ; Anne Gardner, of Aberdeen ; Mary 
Ecroyd, of Bradford.” 





Digp, on the 29th of 12th mo., 1862, Nancy Ann, 
wife of Pemberton Macy, in the 38th year of her age, 
a member of Wabash Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

The deceased bore a lingering, and at times pain- 
ful illness, with much Christian fortitude: evincing 
an unwavering attachment to the cause of her dear 
Redeemer. She expressed an entire resignation to 
the Divine will. 


——, suddenly, on the 22d of 2d mo., 1863, Lypia, 
wife of Nathan Macy, in the 64th year of her age, a 
member of Wabash Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

She was sick but a few hours, and of such a cha- 
racter that it seemed to preclude much expression ; 
yet her uniform and consistent walk through life, as 
well as the simple expression (ere the lamp of life 
was extinguished),—“‘ Thy will be done,”—gave sat- 
isfactory evidence of her attachment to her Saviour, 
and preparation for the change. 


, on the 23d of 2d mo., 1863, Acenita WiL- 
LIAMSON, daughter of Joseph and Ruth Votaw, in the 
19th year of her age, a member of Wabash Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. 

She, like many others, yielded too much to the 
temptations incident to youth, and suffered herself 
to become estranged from the love of the truth ; yet, 
on being brought to a bed of sickness, she was fa- 
vored to see her situation; sought and obtained the 
“ pearl of great price,” and died in the Christian’s 
hope. 

——,, suddenly, on the 22d of 3d mo., 1863, Pem- 
BERTON Maoy, in the 39th year of his age, a member 
of Wabash Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

This dear Friend was warmly attached to the 
principles of the Society of Friends, and an ardent 
lover of plainness and simplicity of manners. 


——, near Plainfield, Ind., on the 10th of Ist mo. 
1863, Marietia, daughter of Charles and Ella Low- 
der, aged 10 months and 24 days; a member of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, near Plainfield, Ind., ELwoop, son of Reuben 
and Rebecca Elliott, in the 16th year of his age, a 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, near Cartersburg, Ind., on 15th of 4th mo., 
1863, Rosanna, wife of Samuel Y. Pearson, aged 55 
years, a member of West Branch Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Ohio. 


, in Starksboro’, Vt., 3d mo. 2d, Crara C., 
duughter of Samuel and Betsey Day, aged 22 years, 
a member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting. 

She bore a long illness with Christian patience, 
and often expressed her willingness and readiness to 
go when the Saviour called her. <A few days before 
her death she said to her only remaining sister— 
(another died 2d mo. 13th, 1863, of the same dis- 
ease)—‘ do not weep for me. I am going to meet 
sister Alice, and in a little while, if faithful, you will 
come too. Do not wish me back into this cold and 
sinful world, for Jesus calls me ; and I must go where 
partings are known no more, and all tears shall be 
wiped from our eyes.” She leaves a large circle of 
friends to mourn her loss, but she has left an evidence 
that through mercy an assurance was given her of 
an admittance into the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


——, on the 26th of 1st mo. last, James AppIsoN, 








son of Reuben G. and Hannah Hunt, aged 8 months 
and 20 days, a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 31st of 3d mo. last, in the 53d year 
of her age, Lupan, widow of Wm. B. Hubbard, an 
esteemed member of West Union Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend endured a lingering illness with 
patience and resignation, manifesting a deep interest 
in her eternal welfare. Her mind was much stayed 
on her Saviour, frequently expressing a desire to hold 
out faithful to the end ;: saying in times of great suf- 
fering: ‘“‘Thy will be done, and not mine.” Her 
children and friends are comforted in believing she 
is at rest. 

—, near Monrovia, Ind., on the lst day of last 
month, Naraan H. Corrin, aged nearly 30 years, a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
North Carolina. 

His sickness was short, and very severe. During 
his suffering he said to his brother: “I haye now 
learned a lesson I shall never forget,—in health pre- 
pare for that awful moment that must come upon us 
all. I have thought much about it, but the trouble 
is, [have never been in earnest.” He found much to 
be done when he was favored to see his real condi- 
tion; and being enabled to pray in contrition and 
faith for pardon, it was, we humbly trust, mercifully 
granted, and a comfortable assurance of Heavenly 
favor giver. 


——, near Monrovia, Ind., on the 18th ult., Lypra, 
daughter of Hiram Hadley, aged nearly 17 years, a 
member of West Union Monthly Meeting. 

This dear child was to all appearance blessed with 
almost uninterrupted health; endeared to many 
friends and relatives; but about nine months before 
her decease, whilst at Earlham College, she was af- 
flicted with what is commonly called a bad cold, 
which wasted her health and vigor. She was duti- 
ful and patient, and never murmured during her af- 
fliction. As her health declined, she said it was 
hard to ker natural will to think that she must leave 
all the dear ones here, but she prayed and wrestled 
many days that her will might be subdued; and we 
humbly believe her prayers were heard and answer- 
ed. On the return of her father after an absence of 
& few hours, she said: “Oh! I have wanted thee to 
come so much! I wanted to tell thee how happy I 
have been. It seemed that I saw Jesus, and I prayed 
that he would stay with me, and I believe he will.” 

-~tee 


DR. CLARKSON T. COLLINS’ LETTER. 


A Gesire having been expressed that the letter of 
Clarkson T. Collins, published in No. 29 of Friends’ 
Review, should be reprinted, those who wish copies 
will please forward their names to Henry Longstreth, 
1336 Chestnut St., Philad., so that he may know how 
many to print. They will be furnished at two or 
three cents apiece, according to the number ordered. 

carmella 
LECTURES BY WM. J. ALLINSON. 


Henry Longstreth, 1336 Chestnut St., Phila., will 
furnish “ Quakerism Vital,” “One Baptism,” “ Right 
in the Abstract,” and “The Early Church,” at ten 
cents each in paper covers, post paid, or bound in one 
Volume, muslin, for fifty cents, post paid. 

He also will receive orders for the Sizth Number 
of American Annual Monitor, just ready. 

——_—>-369——-——__ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open 
on Third-day, the 26th of Fifth month, and continue 
nine weeks. 

Ozras Wairmay, A. B. Principal. 

Applications may be addressed to 

James Van Biarcom, 


4mo. 30, 1863. Vassalboro’ Maine. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New England Yearly Meeting School will 
be holden at Newport, R. I., on Second-day, 6th mo. 
15th, 1863, (Yearly Meeting week.) 

The Oration will be delivered by Moses A. Cart- 
land, and the Poem by John G. Whittier. 

G. L. Cotuins, Secretary. 


5mo. 23—3t. 


—-—~ee 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held the Committee 
Room, Arch Street, on the 26th of 5th mo., 1863, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. M. C. Cops, Secretary. 


——__-—~<~er - 
SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOKS, 


Prepared by our late friend, Elijah Coffin, and 
recommended to Friends by the Book and Tract 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, will be fur- 
nished by the undersigned, agents, at the same prices 
as last year, until the present edition is exhausted, 
viz :— 

Per copy. Per dos. 


Questions on the Old Testament, 35 cts. $3.60 


“Matthew and Mark, 30 “* 3.00 
“Luke and John, 30 “ 3.00 
If sent by mail, 7 cts. postage per copy added. 
Nicuotson & Bro., Richmond, Ind. 


———_ ++ 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREEDMEN OF VIRGINIA. 


-The field of labor presented to this commu- 
nity by the daily increasing number of freedmen 
in Virginia, is one in which we shall need to be 
often reminded of the exhortation “ not to weary 
in well doing.” 

The Association of Friends.in the city of 
Philadelphia, has been the channel through 
which the bounty of very many has reached a 
large number of these poor people, and now it 
finds its work arrested by want of money, while 
the letters addressed to them by faithful laborers 
in the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe and of 
Norfolk earnestly ask for continued assistance. 
Our moneyed men at this time are often per- 
plexed for safe investments; we can offer them 
a very secure one—for the highest authority 
has declared, “He that hath pity on the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord;” and the same authority 
declares the return, acertain one: “That which 
he hath given will He pay him again.” And 
we would appeal not merely to the rich; if 
every Friend in this large Yearly Meeting 
would contribute but a dollar to this cause, how 
many hearts would be made to sing with joy! 
Are there not Friends in every Monthly Meet- 
ing sufficiently interested for the slave to unite 
together and endeavor to collect funds as auxilia- 
ries to the Association in this city? Could not 
sewing circles be formed in every neighborhood ; 
or better still, perhaps, could not work be cut 
out for the sewing schools which now languish 
for want of any material to make up? The 
rags of the slaves are past mending, and they 
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come in penniless. Shall they be left in tatters 
to disgrace the government which has freed 
them? Friends are loyal; they cannot fight to 
sustain the government in its hour of extremity, 
but they can help it, by caring for these people. 
Other religious bodies pour out money without 
stint for the sick and wounded soldiers; will 
Friends shrink from their work ? 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 
Tyler House, May 11th, 1863. 

“ Again are we indebted to you for your 
valuable box ; I am sorry I cannot say it sup- 
plies the wants of the children; truth compels 
me to say, it will do a great deal, but not all. 
It is very cheering to me to know that I not 
only receive the means to relieve the wants of 
these poor unfortunates, but that I have also 
your sympathy. At times I feel almost dis- 
couraged, and then I receive a box of goods like 
yours, and such a cheering, sympathetic letter, 
that I feel renewed strength to go on again. 
We are in need of clothing very much at this 
time. They are coming in from rebeldom, lit- 
erally in rags, and they flock here to my quar- 
ters, some days to the number of three hundred. 
We can only try to select the very poorest of 
the poor, and help them with our limited sup- 
ply. It would make your hearts bleed to hear 
them tell of their treatment, in the past two 
years, especially. Help us when God giyes 
you the means; you will receive many, many 
blessings from this poor people.” 


The following is from a young man educated 
at Haverford College: 


Norfolk, Va., 5th mo. 5th, 1863. 

“Our schools have opened with unexpected 
success ; there having been three hundred and 
fifty children on hand on the first morning, and, 
at the night school, perhaps three hundred 
adults, though we have not estimated the en- 
tire number. It is wonderful to watch the out- 
pouring of the people to acquire the rudiments 
of education, and so necessary is it to obtain 
material for the use of the children, that I 
make bold to ask you.” “Teachers are much 
needed, and what a field! ‘Truly is here veri- 
fied the Scriptures—‘ the harvest is plenty and 
the laborers are few,’ ‘truly the fields are white 
unto the harvest.’ Are there not many among 
our Friends who would be glad to embrace the 
opportunity? There is work here for twenty 
teachers. I have never witnessed such scenes. 
One can feel the blessings which the heartfelt 
prayers of these people are calling down. We 
hear such remarks as these, ‘ I’se so glad you’s 
come.’ ‘Bress de Lord!’ and the tears stream 
down the dear creatures’ eyes, as they grasp the 
hand.” 

By order of the Association, 

KE. ©, Corus, Secretary, 730 Arch St. 

S. W. Corr, Treasurer, 1312 Filbert St. 
5th mo. 17th. 
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THE DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The remembered innocence and endearments 
of a child stand us instead of virtues that have 
died older. Children have not exercised the 
voluntary offices of friendship; they have not 
chosen to be kind and good to us; nor stood by 
us, from conscious will, in the hour of adyer- 
sity. But they have shared their pleasures and 
pains with us as well as they could; the inter- 
change of good offices between us has, of neees- 
sity, been less mingled with the troubles of the 
world; the sorrow arising from their death is 
the only one which we can associate with their 
memories. These are happy thoughts that can- 
not die. Our loss may always render them pen- 
sive ; but they will not always be painful. Itis 
a part of the benignity of nature that pain does 
not survive like pleasure, at any time, much less 
where the cause of it is an innocent one. The 
smile will remain reflected by memory, as the 
moon reflects the light upon us when the sun is 
gone into heaven. Now the liability to the 
loss of children—or rather what renders us sen- 
sible of it, the occasional loss itself—seems to 
be one of these necessary bitters thrown into the 
cup of humanity. We do not mean that every 
one must lose one of his children in order to 
enjoy the rest, or that every individual loss 
afflicts us in the same proportion. We allude 
to the deaths of infants in general. These 
might be as few as we could render them. But 
if none at all ever took place we should regard 
every little child as a man or woman secured ; 
and it will easily be conceived what a world of 
endearing cares and hopes this security would 
endanger. The very idea of infancy would lose 
its continuity with us. Girls and boys would 
be future men and women, not present children. 
They would have attained their full growth in 
our imagination, and might as well have been 
men and women at once. On the other hand, 
those who have lost an infant are never, as it 
were, without an infant child. They are the 
only persons who, in one sense, retain it always, 
and they furnish their neighbors with the same 
idea. The other children grow up to manhood 
and womanhood, and suffer all the changes of 
mortality. This one is rendered an immortal 
child. Death has arrested it with his kindly 
harshness, and blessed it into an eternal image 
of youth and innocence.—Leigh Hunt. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS AND WRITERS. 


A few words upon the daily and weekly pa- 
pers of London may not be uninteresting ; and 
first upon the Times. The principal owner 0 
the Times is a person named Walter ; the lead- 
ing editor at present is a Mr. Delaine, whose 
connection with the “‘ Thunderer” extends over 
many years. Mr. Dasent is also an editor. He 
is the author of some books upon Scandinavian 
mythology, history, and literature, and is sup- 
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posed to be a writer of some of the skald-ing 
leaders upon the Yankees. The literary editor 
is Samuel Lucas, who is also the editor of Once 
a Week. 

Many of the Times’ leaders are written by 
Palmerstonian members of Parliament. The 
paper pays splendid prices, and has the best 
talent upon its columns. Gladstone, the first 
statesman in England, frequently contributes 
leading articles. 

The circulation of the Times is about forty 
thousand copies, and when people state that it 
has the first circulation in England they must 
be supposed to know nothing about it. The 
Daily Telegraph, with a circulation of 120,000 
daily, leads every newspaper in the world. It 
sells for one penny; the 7imes for three pence. 
Advertisements in the Zimes cost from a shil- 
ling to three shillings and sixpence a line. 
The longer the advertisement the more expen- 
sive per line. The Zimes will not spoil its 
typographical appearance. by inserting long ad- 
vertisements, except at prodigious remuneration. 
The Zimes establishment does not mail copies 
to subscribers. Smith & Son, the great news- 


agents of the United Kingdom, buy the papers 
and receive subscribers ; they take upwards of 
twenty thousand papers daily. Sometimes, to 
frighten the Telegraph, the Times comes out 
with double supplements—twenty-four pages in 
all; but an opinion exists here that the Mogul 


of journals must soon reduce its price. or die a 
slow death ; the penny papers are fiddling while 
the -‘Thunderer” is burning. Three pence, I 
may say incidentally, for the benefit of those 
who are not as good arithmeticians as myseff, 
is six cents, and the Times costs thirty-six 
cents a week, or nearly nineteen dollars a year; 
whereas the Star, the Standard, ete., cost but 
sixpence per week, and are more sprightly. The 
Times publishes thrice a week the Evening 
Mail, and this sells for sixpence. 

The leading Tory papers are the Herald 
and Standard, owned by the same firm. The 
former has a circulation of 2000 copies or less, 
and sells for four pence; the latter has 30,000, 
and sells for a penny. The Morning Star 
(called John Bright’s paper) is the leading rad- 
ical and pro-Federal organ. It has stood with 
America through disaster and victory. It is 
sold largely in Manchester and Birmingham, 
and has a circulation (morning and evening) of 
20,000 copies. The Daily News, our other 
friend, is sadly off, with a circulation of per- 
haps 5000. Itsells for three pence. The Post 
is the ministerial organ, and the favorite club- 
house paper. Its policy is that of the Govern- 
ment, and the 7imes takes its tone from the 
Post. It sells for four pence. The Morning 
Advertiser, supported by Publicans, (that is, 
the London Liquor League,) has a circulation 
perhaps, of 20,000. The Globe is a five penny 
paper, of no consequence, though the Times 


befriends it and copies its leaders. These same 
leaders remind me of a sepulehre talking upon 
olitics. 

The firstof the news weeklies is Lloyd’s Pen- 
ny Paper, circulating half a million, and issu- 
ing three editions, on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, respectively. Itis edited by Blanchard 
Jerrold, son of the late Douglas Jerrold, and 
the paper has been intensely and devotedly in 
favor of the Union cause. Its influence with 
the laboring poor is very great, and the major- 
ity of the working men’s organs are also in 
our favor. It is a paper of sixty columns. 
Lloyd is immensely wealthy. His establish- 
ment covers four acres of ground. He recently 
gave £3000 to the Lancashire Distress Fund— 
nearly equal to Lord Derby’s subscription. The 
Weekly Times, (not the daily), the weekly Rey- 
nolds’, and the News of the World, (not the 
illustrated), circulate respectively two hundred 
thousand, one hundred thousand, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand.— Exchange. 


THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 
A New and Interesting Work. 


BY JOHN S. HITTEL. 


California astonishes us by the vast extent of 
her gold-fields, and the facility with which they 
could be worked; by the auriferous rivers in 
which fortunes could be made in a week; by 
antediluvian streams richer than those of the 
present era; by beds of lava, which, after filling 
up the beds of antediluvian rivers, were left 
by the washing away of the banks and adjacent 
plains, to stand as mountains, marking the po- 
sition of great treasures beneath; by nuggets 
each worth a fortune; by the peculiar nature of 
her mining industry; by new and strange in- 
ventions ; by the washing down of mountains ; 
by filling the rivers of the Sacramento basin 
with thick mud throughout the year; by lifting 
a hundred mountains from their beds; by six 
thousand miles of mining ditches; by aqueducts 
less durable, but scarcely less wonderful than 
those of ancient Rome; by silver mines that 
promise to rival those of Peru; by quicksilver 
mines surpassing those of Spain; by great de- 
posits of sulphur and asphaltum; by lakes of 
borax ; by mud volcanoes, geysers, and natural 
bridges; by a valley of romantic and sublime 
beauty, shut in by walls nearly perpendicular 
and more than three-quarters of a mile high, 
with half a dozen great cascades, in one of which 
the water at two leaps falls more than the third of 
a mile; and by aclimate the most conducive 
to health, and the most favorable to mental and 
physical exertion—so temperate on the middle 
coast that iceis never seen and thin summer 
clothing never worn, and that January differs 
in average temperature only eight degrees of 
Fahrenheit from July. 
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By her singular botany, including the most 
splendid known group of coniferous trees, of 
which half a dozen species grow to be more 
than two hundred and fifty feet high, and one 
species has reached a height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, and a diameter of forty feet in the 
trunk ; by a peculiar zoology, composed of ani- 
mals found only on this coast, and including the 
largest bird north of the equator, and the largest 
and most formidable quadruped of the conti- 
nent; by the importation in early years of all 
articles of food, and then by the speedy de- 
velopment of agriculture, until her wheat and 
wine have gone to the farthest cities in search 
of buyers, and until her markets are unrivalled 
in the variety and magnificence of home-grown 
fruits; by the largest crop of grain and the 
largest specimens of fruits and vegetables on 
record ; by a society where for years there was 
not one woman to a score of men, and where all 
the men were in the bloom of manhood; by the 
first large migration of eastern Asiatics from 
their own continent; by the first settlement of 
Chinamen among white men; by the entire 
lack of mendicants, paupers, and almshouses ; 
by the rapid fluctuations of trade; by the accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of men, most 
of whom came to the country poor; by the 
practice, universal in early years, of going 
armed ; and by the multitude ofdeadly affrays, and 
by extra constitutional courts, which sometimes 
punished villains with immediate execution, and 
sometimes proceeded with a gravity and a slow 
moderation that might become the most august 
tribunals. 

California has a peculiar chorography. No 
other country comprises within so small a space 
such various, so many, and such strongly marked 
chorographical divisions. Mountains the most 
steep, barren, and rugged; valleys the most 
fertile and beautiful; deserts the most sterile ; 
spacious bays, magnificent rivers, unparalleled 
waterfalls, picturesque lakes, extensive marshes, 
broad prairies, and dense forests—all these are 
her’s. 

The climate of California is unlike that of 
every other country, and particularly dissimilar 
to that of the American States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In general character it resembles 
the climate of western Europe. Its chief pecu- 
liarities, as distinguished from the Eastern 
States, are, that the winters are warmer; the 
summers, especially at night, cooler; the changes 
from heat to cold not so great nor so frequent ; 
the quantity of rain less, and confined princi- 
pally to the winter and spring months; the at- 
mosphere is drier; the cloudy days fewer; 
thunder, lightning, hail, snow and ice, and the 
aurora borealis rarer; the winds more regular— 
blowing from the north for fair weather, and 
from the south for storms; and earthquakes 
more frequent. 

Qn the coast, between latitudes thirty-five 
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and forty degrees, there is little difference in 
the temperatures of winter and summer. San 
Francisco is in the same latitude with Washing. 
ton and St. Louis, but knows neither the cold 
winters nor the hot summers which afflict those 
places. Ice is rarely formed in the California 
metropolis, and never more than an inch in 
thickness ; and the thermometer never stays at 
the freezing point twenty-four consecutive hours. 
The lowest point which the thermometer has 
ever reached in San Francisco, since observa- 
tions have been taken, was twenty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit in January, 1862; and previous to 
that time it never had fallen below twenty-five. 
Our coldest winter days, at noon, are as warm 
as the warmest in Philadelpia. 

On the other hand, the summers are cool or 
cold. In November, 1854, the lowest figure 
reached by the thermometer in San Francisco, 
was forty-seven degrees, while in July of the 
same year it was at forty-six degrees, showing 
that at no time in the former month was it so 
cold as at one time in the latter. The mean 
temperature of July is fifty-seven degrees, 
twenty-one degrees lower than in Washington 
city. There are not more than a dozen days in 
the year when the thermometer rises above 
eighty degrees—at which figure heat first begins 
to be oppressive. No matter how warm the 
day at noon, the evenings and mornings are 
always cool, and blankets are necessary—at 
least a pair of them—as a bed covering, every 
night. Although the mean temperature of 
summer differs little from that of winter, yet 
there are sometimes very warm days, which 
may be succeeded immediately by very cool 
nights. San Francisco never sees more than 
three hot days in succession. When the sun 
has had an opportunity to range for so long a 
period, the air in the interior of the State be- 
comes so hot, that it rises rapidly; and the 
ocean winds, which must rush in to supply the 
place, never fail to bring cool weather to the 
vicinity of the Golden Gate. Thus the mer- 
cury has risen (and that was its highest,) to 
ninety-seven degrees, and it often falls in July 
to forty-six degrees ; and such a change of fifty 
degrees might occur within twelve hours. The 
average range of the thermometer in July and 
August is about twenty degrees—from fifty to 
seventy. Yet, as the mornings and ‘evenings 
are invariably cool, and the noons are not always 
warm, “summer clothing” is seldom worn by 
men, and never for twelve consecutive hours. 
The common custom is, to wear woollen coats 
and trousers of the same thickness in summer 
and winter. . 

The persons who visit San Francisco during 
the summer, from the interior of the State 
where the climate from May to October is much 
warmer, and where summer clothes are worn, 
are much bothered at having to bring their win- 
ter clothes with them. The editor of a Stock- 
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ton paper, disgusted with the climate of the 
metropolis in July, expressed himself somewhat 
after this manner: “ You go out in the morn- 
ing shivering, notwithstanding the fact that you 
are dressed in heavy woollen clothing and under- 
clothing, and have a thick overcoat buttoned up 
to your throat. At half-past eight you unbut- 
ton two of the upper buttons; at nine you un- 
button the coat all the way down; at half-past 
nine you take it off; at ten you take off your 
woollen coat, and put on a summer coat; at 
eleven you take off all your woollen, and put on 
light summer clothing; at four it begins to 
grow cool, and you put on your woollen again; 
and by seven o'clock your overcoat is buttoned 
to the chin, and you shiver until bed-time.” 
Gold is found in nearly all parts of California, 
but it is most abundant on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, between two thousand and 
six thousand feet above the sea, from latitude 
thirty-seven to forty degrees—a district two 
hundred and twenty miles long by forty wide. 
This may be called the Sacramento district. It 
is drained by the Feather, Yuba, American, 
Cosumnes, Calaveras, Stanislaus, and Tuolumne 
rivers. The next district in importance is in 
the northwestern corner of the State, including 
that part of the Sacramento basin west of the 
Shasta, and the lower portion of the Klamath 
valley. Next is the Kern river district, inclu- 


ding White river, between thirty-five and thirty- 


six degrees on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada. There are gold diggings on the San 
Gabriel and Santa Anita rivers, and in the San 
Francisco canon in Los Angeles county. In the 
Colorado valley, fifty miles above Fort Yuma, 
gold has been found. Nearly every one of the 
coast counties has more or less gold ; it has been 
found in the valleys of Russian river, Putah 
creek, Soquel creek, Coyote creek, the Salinas 
river, and in the earth on which the city of San 
Francisco is built. 

_ Gold is sometimes found in granite, syenite, 
limestone, slate and other rocks; but the aurif- 
erous lodes, regularly worked, are all of quartz. 
Most of the quartz veins run parallel with the 
main divide of the Sierra—that is, north-north- 
west and south-southeast—are from a line to 
thirty feet thick, and are nearly perpendicular, 
dipping to the eastward. They are between 
two thousand and six thousand feet above the 
sea. The yeneral color of the rock is white, 
occasionally bluish, frequently reddish-brown, 
the color of iron-rust, derived from the decom- 
position of iron pyrites. ‘In some veins the rock 
‘8 compact, and then it is usually very white ; in 
others it is full of cracks and crevices, and ready 
to break into small pieces with a little pound- 
ing. Most of the veins have gold in ‘them; 
only a few have enough to pay for working. 
The’ gold is in particles of irregular shape, but 
with some regularity of size, scattered through 
therock. The particles are seldom larger than 
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& pea, never weigh more than an ounce, and 
often are so fine as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. . 


A GREEN SPOT IN THE SEA. 


Lying on our table is a little photograph of a 
bamboo meeting-house, standing on piles, with 
strange-looking trees about it, betokening a 
foreign climate. Itis an African mission-chapel, 
planned and built by the hands of the good 
missionary who preaches in it, and may God 
bless his labors ! 

The station is Corisco Island, and the mis- 
sionary is Cornelius de Heer. 

Corisco is a crumb broken off from the West 
Coast of Africa, lying a few miles from the 
Equator, and a few miles from the mainland ; 
round as a cart-wheel, and about three miles 
across; hilly and picturesque, but lifting no 
points higher than eighty feet from the water- 
level; freshened, amid the salt sea, by two 
little lakes and a running brook; monotonous 
in climate, having rain three-quarters of the 
year, and unvarying sunrise and sunset at six 
o’clock morn and night; yielding from its soil 
bananas, limes, sweet-potatoes, and the common 
tropical fruits; populated by 1,200 copper-faced 
negroes ; and planted with a mission station of 
three missionaries, sustained by the Old-School 
Presbyterian Board. 

The natives are a well-built race, tall, grace- 
ful, and often handsome ; cheerful, affectionate, 
and social; loving music, and singing songs at 
their daily labor; and speaking a rich sounding 
language, that renders oratory and eloquence 
common in their public assemblies. They prac- 
tice (except the little company who, through 
conversion to Christianity, have learned “a 
more excellent way”) the ancient heathenish 
fetichism, or the religion of charms; cireum- 
cision, though they had never heard of the 
Jews till told by the missionaries; and polyga- 
my, buying and selling their wives, and com- 
pelling them to the labors of the field. They 
have no institution of government except the 
varying decrees of the populace expressed in 
mass-meeting. 

This singular community, isolated by the sea, 
a little world by themselves, are, one by one, 
accepting Christianity and the civilization which 
everywhere follows it. Three earnest men 
preach to the people every Sabbath-day; 87 
natives are written upon the roll of chureh- 
membership; the Sunday-schools gather 160 
children ; and a day-school, in which English 
is taught, and the English Bible is a text-book, 
numbers 80 students. We have seen some 
letters written by these young islanders, in 
which, from the hand-writing, from the good 
spelling, and from the felicitous style, one would 
suppose that the authors were graduates from a 
Yankee high-school. The chief object of this 
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school is to raise up a native ministry not for 
the island alone, but for the wide coasts of the 
continent near at hand. 

Mr. de Heer; a Hollander by birth, but an 
American by long residence and labor in this 
country, went to Corisco about seven years ago ; 
and that little green spot, ever since, has been 
growing greener under his hand. He and his 
co-workers, encountering the obstacle of an 
unwritten language, immediately set themselves, 
with pen and ink, to the brave task of rescuing 
it from the lips of its musical speakers, in order 
that the Bible might be translated even for so 
little a handful of God’s needy children. A 
considerable portion of this translation ‘having 
already been made, Mr. de Heer has brought 
the manuscript to this country to be printed, 
together with some little books of primary in- 
struction, and expects, as soon as these are 
issued from the press, to return to his people.— 
The Independent. 


avoided spirituous liquors, as I would avoid the 
poison of an asp. The horrors I saw there from 
the drinking of spirits were enough to make a 


of his life. 

“So that I have a right to recommend absti- 
nence from beer, spirits, and their great copartner, 
tobacco. They are all poisoners of the blood; 
they are all burnt-offerings to death ; they are 
all destroyers of the bottom of the pocket, and, 
what is worse, destroyers of the peace of fami- 
lies and the constitutions of men. They strip 
those who take them of health, clothes, morals, 
and mind; they convert them into mad-men. 
The great bulk of the crimes and calamities of 
society flow from the tap and the spigot.” 








Chas. Simeon records, that, at one time, he 
was an object of much contempt and derision 
at the University. ‘‘ Strolling forth,” said he, 
‘one day, buffeted and afflicted, with my little 
Testament in my hand, 1 prayed earnestly to 
my God, that he would comfort me with some 
cordial from His word, and that on opening the 
book I might find some text which would sus. 
tain me. It was not for direction that I was 
looking, but only for support. I thought | 
would turn to the Epistles, where I should most 
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FOUR GOOD DOCTORS. 


“T am a temperance man,” says William 
Howitt, “‘ because I have seen and felt the good 
of it. If I had lived as many literary men do, 
kept late hours, passed evening after evening in 
hot, crowded rooms, sat over the bottle at late 
suppers; in short, had “ jollified,” as they ¢all| easily find some precious promise ; but my book 
it, 1 should have been dead long ago. For my| was upside down, so without intending, I opened 
part, seeing the victims to “fast life” daily|on the Gospels. The first text which caught 
falling around me,I willingly abandoned the| my eye was this, ‘They found a man of Cyrene, 
temporary advantages of such a life, prefer-|Simon by name; him they compelled to bear 
ring the enjoyment of a sound mind in aj His cross.’ You know Simon is the same name 
sound body, and the blessings of a quiet domes-|as Simeon. What a word of instruction was 
tic life. here; what a blessed hint for encouragement! 

“Tam now fast approaching my seventieth|To have the cross laid upon me, that I might 
year. I cannot, indeed, say I have reached this| bear it after Jesus! what a privilege! It was 
period, active and vigorous as I am, without the} enough. Now I could leap and sing for joy, a8 
aid of doctors. I have had the constant attend-| one whom Jesus was honoring with a particips- 
ance of these four famous ones, Temperance, | tion in his sufferings.” 

Exercise, Good Air,and Good Hours. Often, 
in early years, I have labored with my pen six- 
teen hours aday. I never omit walking three 
or four miles, or more, in all weather. I work 
hard in my garden, and could tire a tolerable 
— st that sort of thing. During my two ’Twas a triumph of Science, when ‘neath the vast 
years’. travel in Australia, when I was about ocean 

sixty, | walked, often under a burning sun of] The cable was stretched to America’s shore, 

one hundred and twenty or one hundred and a our — — wees eens — 
thirty degrees at noon, my twenty miles a day, SORTOR Wieet Spee Eases She meaeags % TSG: 
for days. and weeks tovether; worked at dig |r Neel of blessing the conver Degsn 
ging gold, in great heat and against young, ac- Heaven, 

tive men, my twelve hours a day, sometimes} When-for our redemption a Saviour was given, 
standing in a brook. I waded through rivers, | Saying, ‘Glory to God, peace and goodwill to man.” 
for neither man nor nature had made any , 

bridges, and let my clothes dry on my back ; 

washed my own linen, and made and baked my 
own bread ; slept occasionally under a forest- 
tree ;, and through it all was hearty as a roach. 
And how did I manage all this, not only with 
ease, but with enjoyment? Simply becuuse J 


en ——-$§ 


From the London Friend. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY EVENTS IN 
AMERICA. 


But brief was the joy, soon the chain became broken, 
It proved for the strength of the billows too frail, 
And its failure, alas! gave significant token 
Of indulgence of hopes in fruition that fail. 
And now could our greeting again be sent forth, 
Beneath the dark waves to our brethren afar, 
’T would find them involved in the horrors of war, 
' With bitterest hatred between South and Nortb. 


man of the least sense an abstrainer for the rest | 
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And wherefore is this? Oh, not far need we seek 
The origin of the dire conflict to trace ; 

It springs from the question, if truth we must speak, 
Of freedom or bondage for Africa’s race. 

Oh, strange that a people so proud to maintain 
Men’s rights as all equal to life, limb, and will, 
Should refute their own maxims and perpetrate 

still 

The injustice of slavery, their ’scutcheon to stain. 


But the laws that for freedom so stoutly declare 
Have been formed and maintained for the white 
man alone, 
The ill-fated negro therein has no share, 
He may not assert that bis life is his own. 
The possession of others to buy or to sell, 
Treated like the irrational beast of the stall, 
Nor his wife nor his children his own can he call, 
And the wrongs he is heir to no language can tell. 


Yet many there are in that far distant land, 
Who Slavery’s iniquitous system deplore, 

Who boldly the cruel oppression withstand, 

And have sought of the injured the rights to 
restore. 

But the pleading and efforts have yet been in vain 
Of these earnest, true-hearted, and Christian men, 
Ineffectual alike by the voice or the pen, 

The bondsmen to free from the fettering chain. 


But even contention for right must be wrong, 
When deeds of malevolent anger ensue, 
And just reprehension to those must belong 
Who their hands in the blood of their brethren 
imbrue. 
And hence every Christian must deeply deplore 
The warfare now wasting that continent fair, 
And if true to their feelings, unite in the prayer 
That the ruinous conflict may quickly be o’er. 


Oh, s00n may the news be brought over the waves, 
That the war and its causes together have ceased, 
And throughout all the States of America, slaves 
Are from bondage and cruel oppression released. 
Then again might be heard the sweet anthem of 
Heaven, 
With peace and goodwill should the hemisphere 
ring, 
And joy to all hearts would the glad message 
bring, 
Of evils removed and offences forgiven. 


But till that happy era shall fully arrive, 
Let the true friends of freedom and justice abstain 
From every act that shall seem to connive 
At the wrongs and the evils of which they 
complain. 
Forbearance with sympathy well may unite, 
And be every rancorous feeling subdued, 
But never may motives of interest intrude 
To give tacit allowance to wrong over right. 


-——_——~<~0——__—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricy InreLuigence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
th inst. 


Great Brirain.—The case of the Alexandra had 
been filed for trial in the Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster, for the present or the next term. 

Earl Russell stated in the House of Lords, on the 
30th ult., that on the question of the Peterboff and the 
detention of the mails found on board, Lord Lyons 
had informed him that the American government had 
determined: not to release the vessel, but to gend it 
before a prize court; that the mails would be for- 
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warded to their destination, and that the same course 
would be pursued in any similar case uatil some 
agreement should be made upon the subject between 
the two governments. 


In the House of Commons, on the 27th, a resolu- 
tion was offered declaring that it is the duty of the 
government to consider, without delay, what meas- 
ures may be necessary to relieve the distress in the 
cotton manufacturing districts, that the people may 
not remain uuemployed. This motion, with an amend- 
ment for an address to the Queen, asking the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the sub- 
ject, gave rise to a general debate, but both motions 
were finally withdrawn. One speaker stated that 
nearly £2,000,000 had been raised by the poor rates 
and public subscriptions, and expended in relief; 
that 437,000 persons were still subsisting upon 
charity, 80,000 of whom were able-bodied men; and 
he proposed that some scheme should be devised 
by government for employing them upon protective 
works. 

In the House of Commons, on the 28th, the effort 
which is annually made to carry to a second reading 
the bill for the abolition of church rates, failed by 


a vote of 285 to 275, although supported by the gov- 
ernment. 


A correspondence has been published between 
Earl Russell and C. F. Adams, in reference to alleged 
attempts to recruit men in Ireland for the U. S. army. 
The former stated that he was informed that 1278 
emigrants had sailed in two weeks from Queenstown, 
many of them being strong, active young men, aod 
that some of them did not deny that they were in- 
tended for the army. Minister Adams replied that 
frequent applications had been made td him and 
also to some of the American Consuls, for free pas- 
sage to America, many of them accompanied by ol- 
fers to enlist in the service of the government; but 
that he had always answered that no authority had 
been given him to listen to such proposals or to make 
any engagement, and had instructed the Consuls’ to 
make the same answer ; nor had he reason to believe 
that any American citizen, clothed with authority, 
had attempted to act otherwise. He added, that he 
had been informed that some American railway com- 
panies were making efforts to obtain foreign laborers 
for their roads, to remedy the inconvenience which 
they experienced from the liability of these now em- 
ployed to be drafted ; and that this fact, the general 
demand for laborers and increased rate of wages, 
and the alleged distress in Ireland, he thought might 
explain the emigration mentioned. 


The memorial from the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce for an improvement of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment act, had been responded to by a note from the 
Foreign Office, stating that the government cannot 
see how an improvement can be made. The Cham- 
ber adopted a resolution that if another Alabama 
case should arise to show the inefficiency of the act, 
steps should be taken to remedy the evil. 


A deputation of Trades Unionists, headed by John 
Bright, M. P., had presented to C. F. Adams the ad- 
dress adopted by them at a late meeting, symputhbiz- 
ing with the government and loyal people of this 
country. The Minister made a cordial reply, ex- 
pressing his desire and hope that friendly relazions 
may be maintained between the two countries, and 
saying that if the real sentiments of each people 
could be clearly known to the other, he would have 
no fears of a collision. 


Russta.—The reply of Russia to the three Powers 
had been published. _ It is an offer to negotiate the 
Polish question on the basis of the treaties of 1815. 
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The reply was not generally regarded as satisfac- 
tory. 

The Journal of St. Petersburg had published the 
notes on the Polish question addressed to the Rus- 
sian government by those of Sweden, Spain and 
Italy, with the replies. The Swedish note expresses 
itrust in the humane and generous principles of the 
Emperor, and confidence that words of clemency 
and oblivion, with a prospective regime of wise lib- 
erty, would restore tranquillity. The Spanish one 
regrets that the Poles did not wait for a continuation 
of the system of concessions commenced by the Em- 
peror, butasks pardon and indulgence for them, on 
the ground that moderation pacifies more than 
severity. The Italian note is couched in the most 
amicable terms. The replies to all are friendly. 


Poranp.—The Cracow correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, states that it appears from official inquiries 
on the part of the revolutionary government of Po- 
land, that there are 150 bands of Polish insurgents 
in the kingdom of Poland alone, a few of which con- 
tain from 200 to 500 men, while others number only 
40 or 50. 

The chief of the Warsaw revolutionary committee, 
had issued an order forbidding the inhabitants to pay 
taxes to the Russian government. 


Several engagements between the Russians and the 
insurgents were reported. 


PortuGaL.—A royal decree has been officially 
communicated to this government, by which any per- 
son, whether native or foreign, may freely travel 
about within the kingdom, without a passport or any 
other similar document. Existing police regulations 
have been modified, that travellers from foreign 
countries, on entering the kingdom, may not meet 
with unnecessary difficulties, or pay undue fees, 
The fees paid by vessels entering and quitting ports 

‘are also modified. 


Mexico.—Advices from Puebla via Havana, to the 
21st ult., state that the French were repulsed on the 
13th, in an attack on three convents of the city. A 
battle took place on the 14th, at Atlixico, between 
part of Comonfort’s forces and the French. Both 
parties claimed the victory, but Comonfort failed in 
his principal design, to dislodge the French from 
that place. Numerous Mexican guerilla bands in- 
fested the road from Vera Cruz to Orizaba, and 
several expeditions sent out to destroy them had 
failed. But little change inthe relative position of 
the two armies appeared to have occurred since the 
beginning of last month. Comonfort’s forces, which 
are outside of Puebla, had received reinforcements. 


Domestic.—In the case of OC. L. Vallandigham, 
application was made on his behalf to the U. S. 
Circuit Court at Cincinnati, for a writ of habeas 
corpus, to be directed to Gen. Burnside, requiring 


him to produce his prisoner in that Court. The 
question was argued by the counsel, and by order. of 
the Court, Gen. Burnside was notified that such an 
application was pending, whereupon he forwarded a 
statement of his reasons for issuing and enforcing 
the order, for an alleged violation of which the 
prisoner was arrested. The Court finally refused 
the writ. General Burnside issued a general order 
on the 18th, reciting the sentence of the court-mar- 
tial, that C. L. Vallandigham be placed in close con- 
finement during the war in some fortress selected by 
the commander of the Department, and designating 
Fort Warren, in Boston harbor, as the place of con- 
finement. The sentence requires the President’s ap- 
proval. ~ . 


The Marshal of the District of Columbia has 
seized the real and personal property in Washington, 
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of a number of disloyal persons, some of whom hed 
left their homes and joined the rebels. Legal pro- 
ceedings under the Confiscation act are to be taken 
against this property and that of others similarly 
situated. Some difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining the necessary legal proof. 


A case is now on trial in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, involving the question 
whether the Fugitive Slave act of 1850 is applicable 
to that District, or, as claimed by some, only to the 
States. The alleged fugitive is from Maryland, and 
was arrested on a writ issued by one the Judges of the 
District. A writ of habeas corpus was sued out, and 
the case was thus brought before the Court above 
mentioned. The subject was somewhat discussed, 
and then postponed to the 20th inst. 


Military Affairs—The latest accounts from New 
Orleans are to the 10th inst., and state that Admiral 
Farragut had arrived there from the Red river via 
the Atchafalaya, bringing intelligence that Alexan- 
dria was captured on the 6th by Admiral Porter and 
a part of Farragut’s fleet, after a fight in which a 
fort on the river was demolished and a rebel gun- 
boat captured. The advance of Gen. Banks’ force 
reached Alexandria on the day of its capture, and 
other portions of it were following. The cavalry 
expedition mentioned last week as having passed 
through Mississippi, had arrived at Baton Ronge. 
It consisted of about 900 men, who in 16 days had 
traversed the country from Lagrange, Tenn., pursuing 
a@ zigzag course which made the whole distance 
nearly 800 miles, destroying bridges, &c., on all the 
railroads crossed, and stores, ammunition, &c., at 
other points, and taking some prisoners and a num- 
ber of horses. Some hundreds of negroes also fol- 
lowed them to Baton Rouge. Gen. Banks proposes 
to organize ‘a corps of colored troops, to be com- 
posed of eighteen regiments of 500 men each, and to 
be instructed and disciplined by his best officers. 
Registered enemies of the United States, who had 
been ordered to leave the Department by the 15th 
inst., have been allowed the opportunity, by an order 
of the Provost Marshal General of the State, to take 
the oath of allegiance and remain. 

The army of Gen. Hooker, it is believed, remains 
in its position on the northern side of the Rappahan- 
nock, and no important movement on either side is 
known to have been made since last week’s report. 
About 4,500 of the Union troops, taken prisoners in 
the late battles, have been exchanged and brought 
to Fortress Monroe, as have all those taken at other 
points who had been sent to Richmond. We have 
not yet fall accounts of the number of killed and 
wounded. Gen. Hooker, in an official order issued 
since the battles, states that his army took 5000 
prisoners. 

After the capture of Port Gibson and Grand Gulf, 
Miss., Gen. Grant’s army advanced northward on 
the east of Big Black river, towards the railroad 
leading from Vicksburg to the centre of the State. 
On the 12th inst., at Raymond, a few miles south- 
west of Jackson, he defeated a rebel force, which, 
after being reinforced the next day, was again de- 
feated at Mississippi Springs. The latest direct in- 
telligence from him is a telegram dated the 14th, at 
Raymond, in which he states his intention of at- 
tacking Jackson on that day. Reports of his having 
‘alge that place have been received through several 
rebel channels, and Gen. Hurlbut, commanding the 
U. 8. forces at Memphis, has telegraphed to Wash- 
ington a statement that such is the case. Heavy 
reinforcements were said to be hurrying forward for 
the rebels, but to have stopped some miles east of 
Jackson. It is reported that the rebels have evacus 
ated Vicksburg, but this appears doubtful. 





